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Modern Dutch Art 

by Arthur Edwin Bye 

It is particularly gratifying to me to be able to ad- 
dress the members of the College Art Association on the 
subject of contemporary art in Holland. I regard it as 
a sign of a liberal spirit which evidently exists in our 
association for one would not suppose that a discussion 
of recent art tendencies in a small country — whose glory 
belongs to the past — would be of value to college work- 
ers. Yet, for the simple reason that Holland has had a 
great influence in the past in the world of art, it is, per- 
haps, worth while to notice how Holland, in turn, is 
affected today by the artistic influences of the modern 
world. 

It would be impossible for me, in this short paper, 
to give anything but the most superficial survey of all 
contemporary art in Holland. Therefore, I am not 
going to attempt anything of the kind. I wish, rather, to 
present just one aspect of Dutch art of today — the as- 
pect which is beyond question the most conspicuous and 
[significant. 

To anyone critically observant of modern tendencies 
in art, it is evident that a new aesthetic is taking the 
place of the old. A new philosophy of art is being preach- 
ed, and new rules guiding artists. Let me at once contra- 
dict myself by saying that this aesthetic is, of course, as 
old as civilization, being new only to the West. For it 
is, in short, Oriental. 

In the history of art, we have witnessed a similar 
change. At the downfall of classical civilization, co- 
incident almost with the triumph of Christianity — an 
Eastern religion — Oriental ideas in art supplanted West- 
ern, and Byzantine art sprang up out of the ruins of the 
Graeco-Roman. Art historians have for centuries be- 
wailed the decadence of art in the early Middle Ages. 
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Amsterdam, Private Collection: Self-portrait, by Jan Toorop. 
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The neglect of the human form, the misapplication of 
classical principles on the part of the Copts and the By- 
zantines has been attributed to mere ignorance and lack 
of skill. But such an explanation is not sufficient, for the 
so-called decay was a de»fi!nite abandonment of Greek 
naturalism and idealism, and a substitution for them of 
Oriental symbolism and love of color. 

Oriental art is essentially mystic. Its purpose is, 
and always was, to symbolize emotions rather than 
ideas. Its object is to decorate, to give color. Dr. 
Shapley, in his admirable address before the Classical 
Association of Philadelphia last winter, explained very 
clearly how the Byzantine architecture of Eavenna, be- 
ing the antithesis of the Classic, ignoring structure 
and form, stressing instead the decorative and the emo- 
tional value of color, enriching the interior at the ex- 
pense of the exterior, and thus symbolizing the beauty 
of the inward life, was far more expressive of the mys- 
tical character of Christianity than Classical architec- 
ture could ever be. 

This exchange of the Western for the Oriental point 
of view is what we are witnessing today. The love of 
color, pure, Bright color for its own sake, which ani- 
mates all modern art of whatever kind, and the insist- 
ence upon the flat decorative effect in a painting are 
Oriental. The neglect of form, expressed by the ex- 
treme radicals by Cubism, and the substitution of sym- 
bols for the natural presentation of things are Oriental. 
New terms are employed : the " hieroglyph, " the " ikon ' ' 
or image, the "mosaic" are expressions we find con- 
tinually employed to describe the painting of Cezanne 
and the Post-Impressionists. These are, of course, all 
Oriental terms. 

It may, perhaps, seem strange to discover the new; 
influence at work in conservative Holland, the Holland 
we associate with quiet domestic interiors, low-lying 
landscapes, and fishing scenes. I do not wish to imply 
that Holland is neglecting its traditions in art, its 
national character, although many Dutch critics think 
so. Modern Dutch art is still, and will continue to be, 
domestic and intimate. Plasschaert, a Dutch writer on 
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Fig. 1 — Amsterdam, Private Collection: Joy of Childhood (Kruis- 
polka), by Jan Toorop. 
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i^igy. 2 — Amsterdam, Private Collection: Willows and Barn, by Jan 

Toorop. 
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art, says, "We are not a people to scale the heights of 
Olympus; we pride ourselves on our quiet absorption 
in the realities of everyday life," or, to translate literal- 
ly one of his expressions, "We are a people of obdurate 
inwardness." 

But it would be a sign that Holland has become as 
the dead cities of the Zuyder Zee if Dutch art remained 
unmoved by the great disturbances which have affected 
the art and culture of other countries. Even radicalism 
has raised its red flag of revolt. One sees in the exhibi- 
tions of today what can be termed nothing else but per- 
verseness in art. However, I do not intend to dwell 
upon this; I wish to pass on to that aspect of art 
which, it seems to me, is far more significant. 

The foremost exponent of the modern tendency in 
Dutch art is Jan Toorop (PL I). He was born in Java. 
In 1890 to 1891 he became strongly influenced by the 
writings of Thomas a Kempis. In 1905 he became a 
Catholic, and then "the inner workings of his Northern 
and Eastern origins found expression. The meditative, 
visionary impulses of the East blended with the primeval 
force and realism of the North to produce a healthy 
mysticism." 1 

Let me quote again from his Dutch biographer, be- 
cause the actual language of the writer seems to convey 
an idea of what Toorop *s influence means. 

"Jan Toorop has become a painter of the soul 
journey of mankind. He is the painter of the psychology 
of the child developing like a flower (PL II, fig. 1) ; of 
the dreams of the mature woman, delicate, intricate as 
the spider's web; of the doubting man, ever restlessly 
seeking; of the devout man, who is sure of his faith. 
The soul of mankind, reaching in longing, striving for 
happiness, roaming in strange fields (PL II, fig. 2), in 
unknown w r oods; mankind calling, praying, and finally 
resting in God's still waters — this is what Toorop strives 
to picture to us in his art." 

At first Toorop w T as brutally realistic, this was his 
training. After his religious experiences he sought in- 
spiration from the primitives, and beyond a doubt he 

x Miek Jansen, Jan Toorop. 
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was influenced by the French Independents, like Cezanne, 
the Dutch Van Goch, and the Cubists. He eventually 
cast technical traditions to the winds. Naturalism he 
cares little about. The spiritual life, the hidden, mys- 
tical experiences of life, can never be clearly expressed, 
and so he suggests them — in symbols. 

It is not difficult to understand Jan Toorop 's Orien- 
tal tendencies (Byzantine or Asiatic, as one chooses to 
call them) when we once know his racial and spiritual 
make-up. Nor is it difficult to understand the strong 
power he has wielded over artists when we once ap- 
preciate the force of his work. 

Other influences have also contributed toward arous- 
ing in Holland a desire for the Oriental point of view. 
The Dutch govern about forty million Asiatics. Java 
has an art and a civilization centuries old. Exhibitions 
of Javanese art have been frequent in Holland, and to- 
day anyone can find in almost any Dutch home batik 
tapestries and furniture. Javanese design has become 
a crajze. The minor arts of Holland are especially in- 
fluenced- The books on modern Dutch painting which 
I have been consulting have end-papers of pure Javanese 
design and bindings of similar character. In the major 
arts this influence does not go so far. But one might 
say that Java has drawn the eyes of Dutch artists to the 
Far East, and we find in one painter a trace of the 
Japanese, in another a trace of the Indian, and so on. 

Of course, the personality of Toorop, and the atten- 
tion he has directed toward the Dutch East reminds one 
of the Frenchman Gauguin, who was drawn to his an- 
cestral Tahiti, and returned to awaken, eventually, in 
Europe, a keen interest in barbaric art. But there is 
no parallel between Toorop and Gauguin. It is Vincent 
Van Goch who links modern art in Holland with the 
French Independents: Because he was a Dutchman 
through him his fellow countrymen can claim, in a 
sense, that the new movements in art are as native to 
Holland as to France. 

The artist most clearly affected by Toorop is Van 
Konijnenburg. As a portraitist he seeks to present 
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Amsterdam, Private Collection: Luxor, by Marius A. J. Bauer. 
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mankind in its deepest spiritual moments, or moments 
of exaltation. Of a poet he makes a poet-type — above 
and beyond everything else a poet. Many of his pic- 
tures are entirely subjective; some, without color, re- 
call in many respects Egyptian wall decorations, and 
strangely also William Blake. He does not hesitate to 
employ Cubistic intersecting lines and planes. But he 
is always intelligible. Van Konijnenburg is a surprising 
artist, and in being surprising he shows how different 
the art of modern Holland can be from anything we 
have ever considered as Dutch. He is also lyric. Some 
of his animals in ideal landscapes can be compared for 
their poetry to Pisanello's Dream of St. Eustace, or 
to some Persian or Indian minature illustration of a 
poem. If one wishes to compare him to one of our own 
familiar painters, his work is akin to that of Eobert 
Chanler. 

The second most conspicuous artist in Holland to- 
day, and one whose reputation is more world-wide, is 
Marius Bauer. His subject matter is almost entirely 
Oriental. His method is not. This is, of course, an im- 
portant distinction, for he belongs to the tradition of 
Rembrandt as an etcher. He is a romanticist. The 
Orient, as he pictures it, is that of the Thousand and 
One Nights : I recall the Taj Mahal, Turkish mosques, 
Arabian market scenes. Or it is that of the Bible : the 
Entry into Jerusalem, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
the Pool of Bethesda. Bauer impresses one with the 
fantasy of the East with its caravans and processions, 
its mosques and temples, and he conveys this with a 
mystery that Rembrandt loved to give (PL III). 

The poetic treatment of animals, so new to Holland, 
which I mentioned in regard to Konijnenburg, is also 
shown by another painter, named Jan Mankas. It is 
difficult to realize that this artist is a fellow country- 
man of Snyders, or of Hondekoeter, or of Van de Velde, 
pr of Mauve, or of Willem Maris. He belongs to the 
storyland of Little Sister and Little Brother. His roe- 
bucks, his harts, and his deer are the animals of one's 
dreams, conventional in a sense, but very intimate. And 
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in this intimacy lies Mankas' kinship with the new 
movement in art; it is a mystical world that he por- 
trays. 

To illustrate again the surprising choice of subject 
matter by these modern Hollanders, let me take Dijssel- 
hof. He paints sea animals, fish, lobsters, finned mon- 
sters, sea anemones, sea weed ! His studies were made in 
the famous aquaria of Amsterdam. The skill with which 
he gives the effect of the interior of the deep sea is 
quite marvelous ; the beauty he finds in swimming fish 
is comparable only to that long enjoyed by the Japanese. 
One other painter is successful with the deep sea 
world, namely, Sam Van Beek, whose brother, Barend 
Van Beek specializes with water lilies growing by the 
polders. Barend Van Beek's water lilies are finer than 
Monet 's, and remind one of the nymphaeas of John La- 
Farge. 

To return to the animal painters; there is also 
Van Hoytema who deserves mention, however brief. He 
is utterly unlike any painter I have yet referred to, but 
he paints animals in an Oriental way. He is above all 
a decorative painter, formal, yet true to the essential 
character of the subject he represents. I know him 
only as a painter of birds. Snyders and Hondekoeter 
and Weenicx painted birds, alive as well as dead. Their 
art was what we now call thoroughly Dutch ; Van Hoy- 
tema is, by contrast, Japanese. His art can best be 
described by saying it is in some respects very like 
that of the American painter Frank W. Benson. 

I now come to the flower and still-life painters of 
modern Holland. Here the most astonishing changes 
have taken place. The art of Holland is essentially that 
of still-life— an art of quiet and sober things. Vermeer, 
Pieter de Hoog, Terborch, Metsu, painters of the domes- 
tic interior so very typical of old Dutch art, were in a 
sense still-life painters. The Dutch have been noted for 
their detailed realism in all branches of their art, and 
this has always been most strikingly illustrated in still- 
life — but not so in the painters of today which I have 
in mind. 
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7^#. 1 — Amstebdam, Stedelijk Museum: Awakened, 
by Lizzy Ansingh. 




Fig. 2 — Amstebdam, Pbivate Collection: Landscape, by J. Voekman. 
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Verster — Floris Verster — is the chief flower painter. 
He cares only for color. He treats his flowers subjec- 
tively. They express his passion, his feeling; he cares 
little for their form, and least of all for their details. 

And G-estel, the painter of sunflowers ! His is al- 
most a savage taste. Strangely, there is no direct in- 
fluence of the Far East in either of these two painters. 
But we find it in de Winter, who simplifies form like the 
ancient classic Chinese, but he uses it to express his 
own inward feelings. The flower with him is a symbol. 
Tn an orchid painted by de Winter there is no less 
mysticism than in a lotus blooming at the foot of Kwan- 
non on a Japanese screen. 

But the most Oriental feeling is to be found in the 
still-lives of Lizzy Ansingh (PI. IV, fig. 1). In original- 
ity of design, ingenuity of subject matter and decorative 
qualities, she deserves first place. Wherever her work 
appears, it has the greatest distinction. Her subject 
matter is dolls — Japanese dolls — French dolls — old fash- 
ioned dolls. But one scarcely realizes they are dolls. 
Take, for example, her Awakened in the Civic Museum 
of Amsterdam. (Her titles, too, deserve attention, sug- 
gesting, like the pictures themselves, something beyond 
the objective fact.) It is like a picture by Arthur Rack- 
ham or Edmund Dulac, only far more interpretative of 
an original conception. It seems to be suggestive of a 
fairy tale, yet not illustrative. One would say it is not 
imitative of an Oriental style, but Asiatic in spirit, at 
any rate exotic. When one looks intently he sees in the 
amazing design Japanese dolls, peacock feathers, and 
gorgeously plumaged birds. The color scheme is blue 
and green. It might be the bottom of the sea, so like 
another world it appears. 

I will not refer to the recent work in landscape, 
because, while it offers an interesting field for discus- 
sion, it is not so expressive of the particular tendency 
which I have tried to explain. There is one painter of 
landscape, however, who has a mystical bias. Voerman's 
work may be taken as illustrative of the newer personal 
interpretation when applied to landscape (PI. IV, fig. 2). 
Voerman paints his own native scenery; his views of 
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Hattem or other red-roofed towns are always recogniz- 
able, yet we see these places half hidden in a mist — a 
mist which hangs over the ifiields soaking the cows with 
moisture and turning all things blue and gray. It is the 
atmospheric effect which always interests him, and he 
loves great threatening clouds of peculiar forms. His 
landscapes have therefore, an elemental character, man 
and beast are insignificant compared to the vastness of 
sky or the endless sweep of rivers. 

It is not possible nor necessary to be comprehensive 
in a resume of this kind. My intention is merely to 
show that Dutch art belongs to the present as well as to 
the past. It is alive to the tendencies of the age ; it is 
inspired by new emotions, reacting to new influences, 
and, to me, at least, as one devoted to the history of art, 
is not only interesting, but stimulating and instructive. 



